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THE GREAT SEPARATION. 


“T am come to set a man at variance against his father, and the daughter against 
her mother, and the daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law.”’—Mar. x. 35, 


Tue subject which is suggested by these words, is, THE GREAT SEPA- 
RATION WHICH RELIGION MAKES IN FAMILIES. The Savior, in the text, 
simply states a fact. He does not say that he aimed at such a sepa- 
ration; or that it was in itself desirable; or that religion would be 
responsible for it ; or that there would be no possibility of avoiding it : 
he states the fact simply as it would occur—evidently in his view a 
lamentable fact, and one that would be attended sooner or later with 
unhappy results. The union of families is desirable. It is such an 
object as the “ Prince of peace” would seek. But the meaning of the 
Savior in the text is, that his religion, by calling out one part of a 
family from another, would in fact tend to divide them, and would be 
the innocent cause of alienation. “I am come,” said he, “to set a 
man at variance against his father, and the daughter against her 
mother, and the daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law; and a 
man’s foes shall be they of his own household.” Endeavoring to 
keep the spirit of these words in view, and to pursue such a line of 
thought as shall. best illustrate them, I shall invite your attention to 
two points. 

I. The union of families in religion is desirable. And, 

II. Religion in fact often separates them. 

I. The union of families in religion is desirable ; or, in other words, 
it is desirable that a family should be all united in the same faith, and 
in the same hope of heaven. 

Before suggesting the reasons for this—which indeed appear obvi- 
ous almost without argument or illustration—I would observe, that in 
other subjects than religion, separations often occur in a family which 
create no evil, and which are in fact unavoidable. They are such as 
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relate to the professions and callings in life, the daily avocations in tht 
domestic circle, or the separation of a family, when children advance © 
to years of maturity. There is often much painfulness attending such 
separations, but there is no blame, and no injury is done to individual 
interests, or to society at large. In the distinct departments of labor 
pursued by the husband and wife; in the different professions which 
the father and his sons may follow; in the separations which occur 
when one is a merchant, another a physician, another a lawyer, a 
fourth a clergyman, a farmer, or a mariner, no injury is done; no 
alienation of feeling of necessity occurs. The _ interests of socie 
are not endangered ; nor need the harmony of a family be distur 

for its affairs move on like machinery where every wheel has its place, 
and where the revolution of one promotes the beautiful action of the 
whole. 

If religion were something of this description, and affected no more 
vital interests than these different callings, the same thing might occur 
in regard to it, and no more injury would follow were one member of 
a family a christian, another an atheist, another a scoffer; were one 
member to delight in prayer, and another to disregard it ; one to love 
the bible, and another to regard it as a cheat and an imposture. What 
is there in religion, it may be asked, which makes it so much more 
desirable that the members of a family should be united in that than 
in their professional pursuits? What is there that makes separation a 
subject of special regret? I shall submit a few considerations which 
are so obvious that they will probably at once occur to your own 
minds; at any rate they will commend themselves to you as true. 
They are these. 

1. Union in a family on the subject of religion is desirable, because 
all its members have the same interests at stake. It is not here as it is 
in to worldly matters. The same great object, substantially, 
may be obtained in a family in worldly matters, in separate callings in 
life. Happiness, health, property, respectability, may be secured 
though one be a farmer, another a merchant, another a mechanic, 
another connected with one of the liberal professions. Indeed, so 
nicely is this adjusted and balanced by the Great Disposer of events, 
that it is to this day a question with every young man still undecided, 
though the experiment has been made some thousands of years, which 
of these callings furnish the most favorable field for the attainment of 
these objects. Either of them is still open as an ample and an honor- 
able department where the great objects sought in the present life 
may be gained. But no such remark can be made in reference to the 
differences in religion. Neither reason, experience, nor the Bible, fur- 
nish any evidence that the same things in regard to man’s immortal 
welfare can be obtained where there are radically different views in 
religion, or that the christian, the impenitent sinner, the infidel, the 
scoffer, and the atheist, though in the same family, can equally secure 


the favor of God. The history of the world has furnished impressive 


lessons on these points, and the Bible abundantly confirms all that 
that history has taught. 
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In reference to religion, all the members of a family have substan- 


» tally the same interests at stake. The soul of one is of the same value 


that of another, and is to be saved, if saved at all, in the same way. 
Each one has been redeemed by the same blood; and each one is ad- 
vancing to the same judgment-bar. Pardon, needed equally by all, 
is to be obtained by each in the same manner; and being obtained 
will confer the same peace on all. Ina family there is no reason 
why the wife should be a christian and the husband not; why the 
father or the mother should be the friend of the Savior, and the son or 
daughter not ; or why the sister should seek her happiness in the hope 
of heaven, and the brother feel that he has resources which can com- 
pensate for this, though he is not a christian. Neither the husband, 
the son, the daughter, nor the brother, can secure the salvation of the 
soul without religion, any more than the wife, the father, the mother, 
or the sister. As they have the same great interests at stake, it is 
desirable that they should be united in reli ion. 


2. It is desirable because they are all under substantially the same 
obligation. That obligation may be slightly varied by age, or capa- 
city, or the relation sustained, but it rests substantially on all. There 
is no special obligation which binds a wife to love God which does 
not rest also on the husband; there is none which claims the affec- 
tion of a sister which does not also demand the heart of a brother; 
there is none which is laid upon the child which is not also upon the 


parent. Of the husband, whose wife is a christian, no one can show, 
that God has exempted him from the duty to which she responds ; of 
the parent who has sons or daughters in the church, no one can show 
that he is exempt from the duty which they feel resting on them. If 
one is bound to love God, so is the other; if the father, so is the 
son; if the mother, ‘so is the daughter ; if the daughter-in-law, so is 
the mother-in-law. The claim is the same, and for the same reason. 
It rests on the broad basis of the duty which all men owe to their 
Maker, and so far as obligation is concerned, it is desirable that a family 
should be united in religion. 

3. Such union is desirable in order to promote the happiness of a 
family ; for religion enters more deeply into the things that promote 
or mar domestic enjoyment than anything else. Other differences, as 
has already been intimated, do not necessarily produce a jar, or lead 
either to alienation or to anxiety. A son may be a merchant or a 
lawyer while the father is a farmer, and the separation shall produce 
no alienation, and cause no regret or solicitude. All the wishes 


of the father’s heart may be gratified in his virtuous life, and in 


the honor which a son of rising worth and reputation shall reflect 
on the family. But this cannot occur in religion. A christian father 
can never have such feelings in the contemplation of the fact that 
his son is an infidel, or a mere neglector of religion. All the fa- 
ther’s hopes are identified with his religion, and all his expectations 
that his children will ever be happy are identified with that also; and 
when there is not reason for that hope in regard to the child, there 
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must be anxiety in proportion to the sense which the parent has of the 
value and importance of religion. Accordingly it is a fact with which 
every one is familiar, that there is nothing that enters so deeply into 
yy Pe hac of a family as unity of religious views, and of course 
nothing that will so much mar the peace of a family as discord on this 
subject. So important has this been usually regarded, that it has been 
felt that every sacrifice, but that of conscience, should be made to 
secure this union, and that in the case of a husband and wife attached 
to different denominations, one of them should be willing to sacrifice 
the preference, if it can be done with a good conscience, that they may 
“ walk to the house of God in company.” 
Besides. Religion is as needful to the happiness of one member of 
a family as another. If it has a - effect on the temper of a wife, 
it would also have on that of the husband. If it sustains one in times 
of trial, it would also the other. If it enables one to meet the rebuffs 
of adverse fortune with a calm spirit, it would enable the other to do it 
also. If it makes one serene and cheerful in the prospect of approach- 
ing death, or when a child is laid in the grave, what shall forbid us to 
suppose that it would minister the same consolation to the other also ? 
4. In like manner, unity in religion in a family is desirable to pro- 
mote the happiness of those who are christians. In most of the fami- 
lies that compose the congregations associated for public worship, there 
is one or more who is a sincere christian. The happiness of such is in 
religion. Their most intense and ardent aspirations are for heaven— 
for themselves, and for their friends. Their feelings of solicitude in 
behalf of their families are indeed often unknown to others. They are 
sometimes—often, I believe—criminally negligent in making them 
known ; but there are often difficulties in the way which they cannot 
overcome. It is not easy for a daughter, who has the most intense 
solicitude for the salvation of a father, to express that desire to him ; 
and there may be cases where if a wife were to express the wishes of 
her heart to her husband, she may be certain that it would be met with 
a sneer, a witticism, a rebuke, or with most withering indifference. 
Even a mother may have so frequently pressed the subject on the at- 
tention of her sons, and may have so exhausted all the sources of appeal 
at her command, that she may have become disheartened, and feel 
almost the effort would be vain. Yet though silent, the solicitude of 
the wife and the mother is not extinguished. It may no longer be 
manifest as it once was to the husband or the son. It is now poured 
forth in the closet ; and the appeal is transferred from their closed ears 
and hardened hearts to an ear that is never closed, a heart that never 
ceases to feel. Now if a child desired to pour into the bosom of a 
tender parent the purest, sweetest, most enduring joy, he would become 
a christian. If a husband so loved the partner of his bosom as to 
desire to promote her happiness in the highest degree, he would be- 
come a christian. For there is nothing else that will make a family 
so blessed ; no increase of wine or oil will diffuse such deep-felt and 
permanent bliss around the fireside. 
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5. Unity in religion in a “_° desirable, in order to give conso- 
lation in times of affliction. Nothing is more common than the break- 
ing up of a family circle. No securities that we can throw around 
our domestic comforts, can save them from the entrance of sickness and 
death. The ranks of all families will be broken. Death comes. A 
husband, a father, a mother, a child is removed, and the survivors go 
forth and weep together. They have common sorrows. There is 
no jar, no discord there. The same chord has been struck in each 
heart, and the tones of its vibration are deep and long. In their affection 
for the departed, and in their sorrows, there is entire harmony of feel- 
i But not so in their consolations. One heart acquiesces in God, 
even in the unsearchable mysteries of his dealings, and feels that all is 
right. That heart is calm, and rests on the unfailing promises. The 
eye of that weeper looks up through tears to heaven, and the Father 
of mercies regards the desire of the suppliant, and gives peace. But 
not so with all. Another heart may have no consolation. It may be 
full of murmuring, and repining, and rebellion. There is no submis- 
sion, and no looking to God. Nothing is seen by the eye of this one 
but clouds and darkness. Not a ray penetrates the gloom; not even 
momentary respite and consolation visits the soul. Now religion 
would have made all that weeping circle calm and submissive. It 
would have met their common sorrows by common joys, and though 
afflicted here together, yet they could have looked forward to a world 
where they would rejoice together, where all tears shall be wiped from 
every face. 

6. Once more. Unity in religion in a family is desirable, in order to 
promote the eternal welfare of all. There is no reason to believe that 
one can be saved in one way and another in another. There is but 
one path that leads to heaven, and that is a “straight and narrow” 
one. It accords not with reason any more than it does with the Bible, 
to suppose that one can be saved by christian piety, and another by 
infidelity ; that faith will conduct one to the skies, and the want of it 
another; that he who prays has a well founded hope of glory, and 
that he has the same ground of hope who does not pray; that the 
righteousness of the Redeemer is the robe by which one is to be clothed 
in heaven, and that the morality of another is to constitute the “ white 
garment” in which he will appear on the banks of the river of life ; 
that one is to be borne up to receive the crown, ransomed by the 
blood of Jesus, and with the song of salvation on his lips as he ascends, 
and that another, who is a reviler, and a scoffer, and a blasphemer, is 
to ascend to the same world of glory, borne on the wings of impreca- 
tions and curses. Not thus do men ascend to the skies. If anything 
is clear from the Bible, and from all the deductions of reason, it is, 
that they who have different characters in this world must meet a dif- 
ferent doom in the next, and that this great principle cannot be set 
aside by all the tenderness of ties in the , eal relation. The mere 
fact that we are united there in love, and interest ; that the most tender 
of all chords bind the heart of a christian father even to an impenitent 
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child, cannot, and should not, abrogate the great law by which God 

oses to save men; and unless to every other tie there be added 
the “ unity of the faith” and “ the bond of christian peace,”’ there can- 
not be hope of unity in heaven. Yet I need not say one word to show 
how desirable it is that an entire family should be prepared to enter 
into heaven. Is there any one of our children on whom we can look 
but with overwhelming emotions of horror with the anticipation that 
he will be at the left hand of the Judge, and is to “dwell with 
devouring fire” for ever? Christian fathers, mothers, ye who hope in 
the mercy of the Lord, the affairs of this world are trifles light as air 


when this thought enters the soul. What think ye of the gaiety and. 


vanity, of the worldliness and want of religion, of the neglect of 
prayer in your closets and in your families, which may be the means 
of separating a child from your side at the bar of God; which may 
unclinch your hand from the hand of a son there; which may sunder 
the embrace of mother and daughter there for ever, that the daughter 
and the son may “ go away into everlasting punishment” ? 


II. My second object was to show that religion does in fact make a 
separation in families. You will not suppose that I design to attempt 
to prove this. The fact is too apparent to make an attempt at demon- 
stration proper. I design, under this head, merely to suggest some of 
the circumstances where religion makes such a separation. 


1. It divides families at the communion table. There are, 
indeed, in our congregations, perhaps generally, some three or 
four families all of whose members are communicants in the church, 
and there are about as many not one of whose members is a professed 
friend of Christ. But the body of communicants in the churches is 
made up of divided fumilies ; not divided in the sense of alienation, 
and jealousies, and heart-burnings ; not divided it may be, unless in 
quite rare instances, in the sense that any portion of the families is 
sceptical or profane. But they are divided in a more important sense 
than any mere temporary estrangement would be, or any alienation 
founded on a reference to worldly concerns. It is a division that has 
reference to religion ; where the welfare of the soul is at stake, and 
which bears upon vital and eternal interests. 

Now, I will not say that in all cases it is true religion which makes 
this separation at the communion table. I will not venture to affirm 
that all who come to the Lord’s Supper in the churches are true 
christians ; nor will I say that all who do not have no evidence of piety. 
On these points my subject requires me to make no affirmation, and I 
would not dare to do it, for it is not given to man to search the heart. 
But there are two considerations which may without impropriety be 
suggested here, and which demand the attention of all who do not 
make a profession of religion. 

(1.) The first is, that so far as the evidence goes in the observance 
of the Lord’s Supper, it is, that true religion makes the difference 
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between those who commune and those who do not. The fact 
coming to the communion-table, and of professing attachment to 
Savior, is the public proof, or prima facie evidence, that they who do 
it are christians. 1 know, indeed, that the proof is not infallible ; but 
so far as it goes it is proof, and is good evidence unless it can be re- 
butted by showing that the life proves that there is no true religion. 
To make a profession of a is, and should be regarded, as in itself 
an expression of a desire to do the will of God, to give up the heart to 
the Savior, to lead a christian life, to be prepar Pity Recscey The 
profession has been also made in most cases after much anxious in- 
quiry ; after much examination of the heart and of the Bible ; and after 
much prayer to be guided aright ; and has about all the security that 
there can be that it is based on the possession of real piety. No self- 
ish motive in our land is likely often to influence men to make the 

rofession, for it is followed by no recompense of office or gain; and 
if there is deception, it is to be set down to the credit of the liability of 
human nature to deception, and to the difficulty of determining what 
the real state of the heart is, even after much examination. 

(2.) The second thing is, that your neglecting or refusing to make 

a profession of religion, is a public proof of the same kind, and of the 
same force, that you are not christians. This may not, I admit, be 
infallible. There may be some recently converted who wisely and 
prudently defer the profession for the present, that they may examine 
and test their piety. There may be some who should have connected 
themselves with the people of God, but whose evidence of piety is not 
as clear as they desired and as they hope it will be. But my idea is 
this: that your refusing to make a profession of religion is evidence, 
so far as ut goes, that you are not a christian: it is the public proof + 
that you are not. It is naturally and properly so interpreted by your 
fellow men. It is the construction which they must, will, and do, put 
on it, and a construction which it is difficult to avoid, and perha 
which you do not wish them to avoid. Why may it not amount, in 
many cases, to full evidence—so full as to be the public proof in the 
day of judgment of the want of religion? Why should we, from 
mere blind charity, kind-hearted as it may be, ascribe to a man that 
which he does not profess to have? Why give him the credit of pos- 
sessing love to God and to the Savior, and of being influenced by the 
principles of religion, when he makes no such profession himself ? Does 
that charity which is so commended in the New Testament, require us 
to go beyond what a man himself professes, and to put an interpreta- 
tion on his principles which he himself forbids? The natural and fair 
inferences in regard to a man are, that when he professes to have no 
religion, he has none ; that when he voluntarily separates himself from 
his christian friends, he has no sympathy with them in their religion ; 
that when he declines to obey a command of the Savior which is sim- 
ple, plain, obvious, universal in its obligation, and easy to be complied 
with, there is no principle of religious obedience in his heart. Asa 
general rule, 1 know not why we should not abide by this simple 
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principle, and why we should not regard those who profess to have no 
igion as having none—whatever we may think of those who do, 
This rule is certainly in accordance with the principles of the Savior, 
** He that is not with me is against me.” “He that denieth me before 
men shall be denied before the angels of God.” If these remarks be 
correct, then the truth of what I have stated is established, that, to a 
eat extent, the division which is made at the communion-table is a 
ivision made by religion, and that the line which is rur there is one 
of fearful portent in regard to the destiny in the future world. 
2. There will be less doubt in regard to a second separation which 


religion makes in families. It is in reference to the grave. It requires . 


the exercise of large charity to believe that all families in the tomb 
sleep there with the same prospect of future glory. They may occupy 
the same dark house, and be arranged side by side, close to each other 
as they were when living; or they may sleep in neighboring graves, 
and a small enclosure railed around with iron, or set thick with Sen 
—an enclosure smaller than the area of the house where they dwelt in 
the land of the living—may hold them in close connexion in the 
abodes of the dead. But what shall make us believe that they all 
sleep there with the same prospect of heaven? What is our evidence 
that religion has made no separations there? Our nature prompts us 
—and T tnew not that our religion forbids it—to a more tender and 


wider charity for the dead than for the living; but the widest charity 


that is consistent with the maintenance of any religious principle 
whatever, can very rarely discern the evidence that all the members of 
a family die in hope. Religion made a difference while living: it 
made a difference in their plans of life; in their principles of action; 
in their conversation and deportment ; in times of temptation and afflic- 
tion, and on the bed of death; and why does it not perpetuate that 
difference in the grave? Is there some magic virtue—some potent 
charm in being put into the same vault, the same coffin, or the same 
grave ; in having the same solemn vestments, and in mingling with the 
same mother earth, to change the character orthe destiny? Surely 
no one can pretend this; and what shall then hinder the conclusion 
that the division in the family which religion begins here, reaches 
down to the tomb? There might be much, could we see all, that 
would be melancholy in looking on a family — -place besides 
what meets the eye. Of the ole babe that was laid there, christian 
hope entertains no doubt that the soul is safe; of the christian father, 
mother, or child that sleeps there, there is as little doubt. But what 
is the doom of the others? Here faith and hope are speechless ; and 
a double pall rests on their remains. 

3. There is less doubt still in regard to a third separation which 
religion makes. If there is not absolute certainty in regard to the 
effect of religion in causing the division at the communion table; if 
there is still uncertainty of increasingly painful character in regard to 
the separation in the grave, there can be none of the agency of reli- 
gion in the divisions of the day of judgment and of the future world. 
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Here there is no room for conjecture ; none for doubt. If the line run 
at the communion table be not the true line; if we are deceived about 
the dead, and hope when there is no ground for hope, and fear when 
there was really no reason to fear, yet the line will be drawn at the 
judgment-bar with unerring accuracy. That line will be so drawn 
that the universe will see and approve the reason why it is done; and 
it is a line which will be run wholly by revigion. On this point the 
Scriptures leave us no room to doubt ;. and the account in the Bible is 
one that wholly accords with our own reason, that it is religion that 
is to make the separation there. It will not be beauty or blood ; not 
rank, station, or wealth; not bodily vigor, learning, or accomplish- 
ments; not age, or fame. These things do not trace lines on the hu- 
man character or destiny that continue beyond the grave. They are 
obliterated before the earth is made smooth over the graves of the 
prince and the peasant ; or before the surface of the sea becomes calm 
when beauty, and rank, and youth, are engulfed beneath,—when, 


« Like a drop of rain, 
Man sinks into the depths with bubbling groan, 
Without a grave, unknelled, uncoffined, and unknown.” 


But religion makes a separation at the judgment—makes THE GREAT 
separaTiON FOREVER. It makes a division there in such a manner 
that there shall be no future union. It places at the one hand of the 
Judge a father, and at the other a son; at the one hand a mother, and 
at the other a daughter ; in one world a parent who sought the con- 
version and salvation of his children, and in the other those children, 
neglectful, impenitent, unbelieving. The time is coming when one 
portion of a family, redeemed and sanctified, shall ascend to heaven, 
elevated to its glories by the religion of the Redeemer ; the other por- 
tion will live on, indeed, but in the GREAT SEPARATION THAT IS TO BE 
ereRNAL. To this all things tend. Every communion hastens it; 
every closing year, every month, every week, every Sabbath, every 
day. To-day it has been determined in relation to multitudes who 
have left the earth for eternity ; ere the shades of this night pass away, 
it will be determined in regard to multitudes more. 

The subject is one that cannot be pursued further without exciting 
emotions that would produce pain without profit. My object in pre- 
senting it will be gained if it secures two or three results which I will 
now state in the conclusion of the discourse. 

1. If it leads christians here to feel more deeply, and to pray more 
fervently, for their impenitent children, partners in life, parents, and 
friends. To-day you are separate from them. They evince no love 
for our great and blessed Redeemer. How natural, how proper, to 
ask whether they are to be separate in the grave, and for ever, as well 
as in the church on earth! How appropriate to bear them on our 
hearts when we are near the cross, and to beseech, even with tears, the 
Redeemer to have mercy on those whom we tenderly love ! 

Friends of the Savior! Ye who can scarcely bear the thought of 
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separation from your children for a month or a day, how can you 
think of being separated from them for ever? Ye parents who are 
sleepless with anguish when they suffer on a bed of pain, who watch 
with earnest solicitude over them in the slow-moving hours of night, 
how can you bear the thought that they are to suffer on for ever and 
ever? Ye who would start with horror at the — of their sinki 
into a watery grave, or at the idea that they would be wrapped in 
flame in a burning vessel at sea, how can you be unmoved at the pos- 
sibility that they may sink in an ocean of fire to roll amidst its billows 
forever ? Rouse, parents, rouse! Awake, arise, and call upon your 
God that they may be saved ! 

2. If the subject leads those who are not now christians, to similar © 
reflections, it will accomplish another object which I wish. Among 
those of you who do not profess to be christians, are husbands separate 
from your wives, parents from your children, children from your pa- 
rents. From that father, and that mother, who have consecrated their 
hearts to the Son of God, and from that Savior to whom they have 
devoted themselves, you are divided. Shall this continue? Shall it 
be deepened and prolonged until it terminates in the great separation 
that shall endure forever? Dear objects of our earthly affection ; 
friends whom we love more tenderly than we love any pf friends, 
why not come and let heart beat against heart in love to the same 
Redeemer, and walk hand in hand with us in the same path to heaven ? 
How can you bear the thought of an eternal separation from your 
christian friends? Divided in religion from us, yet you are not divided 
in affection. Without our hope of heaven, yet you love us; and though 
with different feelings in r to the prospect of eternity, yet at home, 
at the table, at the fireside, in affliction, in joy, your heart beats against 
ours, and the same chord is struck in our souls and yours. Children of 
pious parents, parents of pious children, husbands of pious wives, how 
can you bear the thought of an eternal separation from your friends ? 
How can you think of their walking on the banks of the river of life— 
happy spirits, while you wander—wretched outcasts—on the plains of 
despair? How can you think that all these tender ties are to be torn 
asunder, and that you are to be banished from them for ever and ever ? 
Friends that we love! Awake! Arise! and call upon our God! Seek 
the salvation of the soul! 0 let the love begun on earth be perpetua- 
ted on the plains of heaven! Save us, O save us, we beseech you, 
from seeing you driven away from us that we may behold your faces 
no more ! 

3. A third result to which our subject should lead should be to cause 
us to look forward to the future wall and to contemplate the possibi- 
lity that a family should be wnited in heaven. It is possible that there 
should be such an eternal union. It is not necessary that religion 
should make an eternal separation. There is nothing in the nature of 
christianity that naturally and necessarily demands this. There is no 
such adaptation of the gospel to one member or portion of a family 
only as to make such a result inevitable ; there is no restricting of the 
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offer of salvation to the father, the mother, or to one of the children of 
a family ; there is no limitation of the efficacy of the atonement which 
makes it impossible that the blood which saves one should sav® all; 
there is no such circumscribing of the power of the Holy Spirit that he 
can renew and sanctify only a portion of the family group. The blood 
which has been sprinkled on one heart may cleanse all; the same 
Spirit that has renewed and sanctified the father or mother is able to 
renew and sanctify each child ; and the same grace of the gospel which 
prepared that loved and lovely sister who has been taken from you to 
walk by the side of the river of life in white raiment, can prepare you 
also to join with her and walk arm in arm on those shady banks. 
Look upward to yonder heavens. See there your smiling babe! It 
stretches out its hands and invites you. “Come, father, mother,” is 
its sweet sound, “come and take the water of life.” May not that 
same , ory of the gospel which has raised that child to heaven, save 
ou 
. Why should it not be? A whole family united in religion—what a 
spectacle of beauty on earth! A family lying side by side in their graves, 
to be united again in the same blessed resurrection, what a specta- 
cle for angels to look down upon with interest! A whole family 
united in heaven—who can describe their everlasting joys ? Not one 
is absent. Nor father, nor mother, nor son, nor daughter, are away. . 
In the world below they were united in faith, and love, and peace, and 
joy. Inthe morning of the resurrection they ascended together. Be- 
fore the throne they bow together in united adoration. the banks 
of the river of life they walk hand in hand, and as a family they have 
commenced a career of glory that shall be everlasting. ere ts to be 
hereafter no separation in that family. No one is to lie down ona 
bed of pain. No one is to wander away into temptation. No one is 
to sink into the arms of death. Never in heaven is that family to 
move along in the slow procession, clad in the habiliments of woe, to 
consign one of its members to the tomb. For no member of the family 
is the soil of heaven ever to open its bosom to furnish a grave. God 
ape of his infinite mercy that every family in this ansetniity may thus 
united in religion in all the joys and sorrows of this life; united 
when they lie down in the grave in the hope of the same resurrection ; 
and united on the banks of the river of life, to drink of the streams of 
salvation for ever! AMEN. 
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“Then spake the Lord to Paul in the night by a vision, Be not afraid, but speak, 


and hold not thy peace; for I am with thee, and no man shall set on thee, to hurt 
thee: for I have much people in this city.”—Acts xviii: 9, 10. 


The Gospel, when first preached, vn | where encountered difficul- 


ties. The obstacles to its diffusion were laid primarily in the depravi- 
ty of the human heart, but those obstacles were modified by the cus- 
toms, the mg the prejudices, the philosophy which prevailed in 
particular places. In Jerusalem, the main difficulty arose from the dis- 
appointed hopes and the prejudices of the Jews; in Ephesus, from the 
dread of losing the gains accruing to a portion of the citizens from 
the connexion of the mechanic arts with idolatry; in Athens, from the 
reigning philosophy of the Epicureans and the Stoics. In Jerusalem, 
in Ephesus, and in many other places, the apostles had seen these dif- 
ficulties give way, and the gospel assert its ascendency there in the 
conversion of multitudes. On the philosophy of Athens almost no im- 
pression was made, and having preached there with less success than 
attended his ministry elsewhere, Paul turned his steps to the neighbor- 
ing city of Corinth. Here a new difficulty met him. It was not 
Jewish prejudice ; it was not the self-interest of men whose “ gains” 
were likely to be taken from them by the prevalence of the new re- 
ligion ; it was not philosophy rendering the heart inaccessible to all 
the appeals of truth, it was that meray Oe been always, wherever it 
has existed, a greater obstacle to the gospel than all these combined— 
the prevalence of moral corruption. In Corinth this corruption per- 
vaded all classes of citizens. It made the name of the city proverbial 
throughout Greece, and the world. It had caused splendid temples to 
be reared devoted to impurity. It attracted strangers there from all 
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lands, and that splendid city had become the centre of pollution for the 
whole world.. Amidst this universal dissoluteness of manners, Paul 
needed some special encouragement in his work there. That 
encouragement was granted him, and the record of it constitutes 
my text. “Be not afraid, but speak, and hold not thy peace; 
for I am with thee, and no man shall set on thee to hurt thee; 
for I have much people in this city.” That is, he had ‘much 
people’ there whom he designed to convert and save. It cannot 
mean that there were many there who were then his people, or who 
in fact loved and served him, for that was not true, and that was not 
the encouragement which Paul needed. It must mean that there were 
those there in large numbers whom he intended to save, and to whom 
he now sent the gospel as the means of their conversion, and whom, 
therefore, He, who calls “ ~~ that are not as though they were,” 
might call “his people.” In the corrupt, debased, and sunken mass 
then bowing down in polluted temples, and giving unrestrained indul- 
gence to the form of sin which offers the most direct resistance to “the 
gospel of the blessed God,” there were those whom he meant to “ wash, 
to sanctify, and to justify, in the name of the Lord Jesus,” and to save. 
The doctrine of the text, then, it is not difficult to perceive. It is, that 
the purposes of divine sovereignty are an encouragement to efforts in 
doing good ; or the fact that it is the intention of God to bring his 
chosen people to heaven, should stimulate us, and cheer us on in our 
efforts to save souls. This doctrine I propose now to illustrate and de- 
fend. ‘ 

Iam aware that it is often supposed that this doctrine has just the 
opposite tendency. I am not ignorant of the form in which it is often 
professedly held by the impenitent and the wicked, that “ if they are 
to be saved they will be, and that effort will be useless ;” nor am I 
ignorant of the effect which it may be made to have on many of the 
professed friends of truth. There is no doctrine of the scriptures which 
may not be abused ; and there is no occasion for denying that this has 
been so held by many ministers of the gospel, and many churches, as 
to produce any other effect than to stimulate them to effort for the sal- 
vation of souls. And I am not ignorant that there is often real diffi- 
culty in pure and honest minds on the subject. If God is a sovereign ; 
if he has a purpose which embraces all things; if he has a plan of 
electing love by which he designs to save all those who will actuall 
be saved, it seems to be a doctrine that will paralize effort; that will 
render fruitless all exertion ; that repels all human interferance, and 
that must throw the cold chill of death over all the gushing sensibili- 
ties that would weep over the lost. But it is not desirable or necessa- 
ry that it should have this effect on any minds. It had not on the 
mind of Paul; and I shall render a good service if I can show you that 
it doesnot necessarily or properly have this effect. Thedesign of thisdis- 
course therefore, isto show, that so far from having of necessity this effect, 
the purpose of God to save his elect, is the best ground of calculation, 
the best basis for effort, and the best encouragement for doing good in 
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this world. 1 shall do this y a series of propositions closely connected 
but plain, and so clear to all, that I trust they will leave no doubt of 
their truth. 

L The first is, that in the work of salvation there are many thingsto be 
done which are wholly beyond human power, or where the agency of man 
will be wholly inaleiect. In other words, there is a sphere of opera- 
tions which belongs only to God, and where he only can efficiently 
act. It is, indeed, no less true, that the same principle exists in regard 
to all that is to be done with which the agency of a created being has 
any connexion, but my object requires me to illustrate it particularl 
only with reference to religion. A man plants a field, or sets out a 
vine. There is a sphere of agency in the result contemplated that ap- 

rtains only to God, and where he only can operate, and any calcu- 
tation which shall anticipate the result without that agency would cer- 
tainly fail. All that pertains to the sun-beam; to the rain; to the dew; 
to the revolution of the earth and the return of the seasons ; to the 
atmosphere, to the mysterious laws by which the juices are conveyed 
through the fibres of the root, and carried - the stem, and diffused to 
each leaf, and branch, and tendril ; to the delicate and beautiful ency 
by which the leaf is opened, and the fruit formed and tak a this 
belongs to God, and there is no human agency that can be substituted 
in its place. A man fits out a vessel for a distant port. In the success 
of this mercantile adventure there is a sphere of operations wholly be- 
yond the reach of man. All that relates to the freedom of the ocean 


from dangerous storms, to prosperous gales, to the purity of the air 
0 


which the mariner is to breathe on a foreign strand, and to the pre- 
servation of life and health, appertain to the exclusive agency of ; 
and he who leaves out this as a part of his candi, hau out that 
which is an essential element in the question of success. A physician 
approaches a sick man and prescribes for him. In his recovery there 
is a work which appertains wholly to God. In the laws which govern 
health, in the recuperative powers of the human frame, in the guard- 
ing of the system from some other insidious and dangerous attack, 
and in the prolongation of the vital functions, there is a sphere where 
God only can act. There is no skill, or wisdom, or power, which can 
do what God has reserved for himself to do ;—and though man has 
done much and —— more ; ay h he claims to have disarmed the 
ightning, and can ost e the canvass with living forms, and 
wee & marble breathe van though he has set up py he over 
seas and floods, yet he has made no invasion on the prerogatives of 
the Almighty, or passed the bounds which were fixed when it was said 
to him, as to the ocean, “Thus far, but no farther.” He paints no 
flower ; he gilds no insect’s wing ; he colors no rainbow on the sky 5 
he lights up no dead matter with the brilliancy of the living eye; he 
teaches no vital current to meander through an organized frame diffu- 
sing beauty, and health, and life. And to the end of time there will 
be a sphere in which God alone will act, and which will never be in- 
vaded by the wit, the skill, or the power of man. 
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The same tin is just as true in the salvation of the soul. There is 
a sphere where God only acts ; where he wo will act ; where he only 
can act. It may not always be easy to mark the limits where human 
power terminates and where God only can act, but no man can doubt 
that there are such boundaries on all subjects, and the number is not 
small where it is known that the power of man does not extend. It is 
settled that he cannot take the lightning in his hands and “ direct it 
under the whole heaven,” (Job 37: 3.) 4 cannot wield the thunder- 
bolt ; he cannot hold the fixed-star in its place; he cannot “ guide 
Arcturus and his sons ;”” he cannot breathe life into the stiffened corse. 
So in religion. There are points where all human agency terminates 
and is powerless. We may not now be able to mark them all, but 
there are some that are known. Man cannot pardon sin committed 
against God, any more than he can bid flowers to spring up to 
beautify the landscape, or move the stars. He cannot arouse a 
sinner from his death in sin and breathe into him spiritual life 
any more than he can raise the dead. He cannot defend the 
church against her foes, or carry forward her great operations 
unaided, any more than he can keep up the operations of animated 
nature. He cannot fix the wandering affections, or control the 
will, or change the heart of neighbor, brother, or child, any more than 
he can wield the rapid lightning and fetter it to obey his mandate. He 
cannot place nations in a posture to receive the gospel, or dispose them 
to a readiness to throw away their idols, and welcome the herald of 
salvation. To accomplish these, and kindred things, there is but one 

wer in the universe that is sufficient, and man can substitute nothing 
in the place of that power. He can do much in his proper sphere ; 
but sf oe he has done all, it will be still true with aia to these 
things that “it is not by might, nor by power, but by the Spirit of the 
Lord.” Man can do much by improving his el philosophy; he 
can make large advances in dechegionl owledge; he can urge far 
towards perfection his schemes of philanthropy, but he makes no ad- 
vances in the work of accomplishing in religion what God has reserved 
for himself to do, any more than in his laboratory he makes advances 
towards the proper skill and power for creating life in the vegetable 
world. The work of pardoning sin, of converting and sanctifying the 
soul, of preserving the church, and of preparing the way for the uni- 
versal reign of righteousness, is reserved in his own hands, and pertains 
to a sphere of agency of his own. In regard to such things, a caleu- 
lation of success onthe basis of man’s power, MUST CERTAINLY FAIL. 

Il. In the second place, there are many things in regard to salvation, 
which, although man might do them, it is certain he never will do 
them, and the just ground of dependence is to be on the rage 
of God. This, also, often occurs in other matters than — "here 
are numerous cases in which men might save themselves 


m ipovesy> 
and wretchedness, and dissipation, and an early grave, where there is a 
moral certainty that they never will do it, and we can make no calcu- 
lation on the presumption that they will do it. A man may be so deaf 
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to all the calls of duty, to self-respeet, and to the admonitions of con- 
science ; he may be so under the influence of impetuous and ragi 
passion, that it may be morally certain that, though he has ample 
power, he never will forsake his evil way unless an influence from 
above shall arrest and change him. So it is in the matter of salva- 
tion. We think we can show that a moral agent, such as man is, has 
all nec natural ability to obey the law of God; to comply with 
the terms of the gospel ; to repent of his sins ; to love his Maker; to 
forsake the ways of transgression; to lead a holy life. We thinka 
sinner lacks no natural ability to enable him to attend seriously to the 
subject of religion ; to give up his heart to God; to avail himself of 
the offers of mercy and be saved. We —— be i. —— — 
human agency, very interesting and very broad, which might be occu- 
ied, hou Yt ne has been by o-. This view wots results 

m the very nature of moral agency and accountability, nor have we 
any way of vindicating the character of God if he requires of man 
more than in any sense he has the power to render. Such a doctrine 
we think is a violation of the principles of judgment in moral matters 
with which our Creator has endowed us, and we think it equally clear 
that it is contrary to the Bible. 

But all this may be so, and yet it may be certain that no man 
will of himself ever put forth his power, or do what he might do 
in the matter of his own salvation. It is a power which has never 
been exercised—probably the only power that has always lain 
wholly dormant in the human soul. Man does not seem to be en- 
dowed with any power to move masses of matter, which he has 
not at some time exercised. He does not seem to have any power 
to brave the cold of the north, or to climb mountain heights, or to carry 
fire and sword into regions of unoffending peace, or to corrupt‘and de- 
stroy his fellow-men, or to resist the elements, which he has not at some 
time put forth. But there is a dormant power in the soul in the mat- 
ter of salvation, which man of himself never has put forth and never 
will, So sunk is he in sin, so absorbed in self, so opposed to holiness 
and God, so blind to truth and duty, so averse to the cross, so harden- 
ed in depravity, that this power never has been exerted, self-originated, 
since the fall, and all calculations of success in religion on the Fasis t) 
the expectation that man wi. exert tt are vain. You may satisfy his 
understanding that there is a God, perfectly pure and lovely, but you 
have done nothing to induce him to love him; you may convince his 
reason of the claims of christianity, but you have made no advancesto- 
wards leading him cordially to embrace it; you may press all the mo- 
tives upon his conscience drawn from his infinite obligations, and the 
claims of a perfect law, but you have gained no point where the sinner 
- yields; you may appeal to all his interests, and urge all the solemn 
considerations you can draw from the hope of heaven and the dread 
of hell—from the desirableness of a peaceful death and a crown of glory, 
but y have done nothing to induce him to embrace that religion with 
which he knows all this is to be identified. You may describe the 
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crown of glory, and the white robe of salvation, and the river of life, 
and the throne of God, so that the description would thrill through the 
bosom of an angel, but you have done nothing to move the heart of 
man. And you may portray the flames, pony Se Besnty and torments 
of an eternal hell, so that all heaven would tremble if the description 
were given there, and you have done nothing to move, arouse, or 
alarm man. Nota point is gained; not even momentary alarm is ex- 
cited ; nor from the deepest scene of wo and sorrow can the sinner of 
himself be induced for a moment to turn the eye on the bright fields 
of glory before him. 

e know this is an anomaly; and we feel it—but still it is so. 
Every where else, — in religion, we have a strong assurance of 
success when we appeal to men’s reason, and conscience, and to their 
obvious and undeniable interest. Here we have none. They sit un- 
moved when listening to the most affecting and awful truths of reli- 

ion ; or if moved it is only when they are roused to offer resistance. 

or any thing that they care, the groans of Calvary might have been 
prolonged to the end of time ; and for any effort which they will make, 
the harps of salvation might be unstrung forever. They follow the 
world when they know it will deceive them ; they run the round of gid- 
dy vanity when they know it is all false and hollow; they listen to the 
syren voice of pleasure when it has a thousand times betrayed them ; 
they indulge in wild and tumultuous passions when they know they 
will ruin them; they refuse to return to God when conscience, and 
reason, and hope, and fear, all prompt them to secure the salvation of 
the soul. They are haters of God, when they have abundant power 
to be his friends ; degraded slaves to passion, when they might be en- 
nobled freemen; miserable, when they might be happy; troubled, 
anxious, and sad, when they might be calm ; trembling under the dread 
of death, when they might look on it with triumph ; restless, jaded and 
dissatisfied, when their bosoms might be the abode of peace; and ex- 
piring without hope when the dying bed might be irradiated by a flood 
of glory poured down from heaven. Such is man ; and whatever may 
be said about his abi/ity—and much may be said—it is still true, always 
has been true, always will be true, that men “will not come to God 
that they might have life.” He that goes forth preaching the gospel, 
or in any other good work, making it the basis of his calculation that 
men will of themselves be disposed to yield, and become christians, is 
destined to the same disappointment that Melancthon was. “I car 
said he, “that I could persuade every man to be a christian ; but I 
found the old Adam too strong for the young Melancthon.” He may 
see them convinced of the truth of _— under his preaching; si- 
lenced by his demonstrations ; kept at bay by his a learning 
or talent, but he will not see them yield the heart to God. He may 
see them become restless under the truth which he urges; or curling 
the lip in scorn at some of his positions ; or souniingr ie Felix under 
his reasonings; or almost converted like Agrippa by his argument ; or 
aroused and wondering like Festus; or grieved like the young man 
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who had great possessions, but he will see no giving up of the heart 
to religion. He may minister for decades of years—till preacher and 
hearer grow together—to those who are convinced of the truth of 
these things, but they will not yield ; or he may see his hearers turni 
their backs on his ministry, and fleeing from the house of God forever— 
though convinced that all that he says is true. Such is preaching— 
arduous, difficult, strange, glorious, Godlike work! And if'these 

are so, then the ground of calculation of success is not on what man 
will do, but must be found in a sovereign God. 

III. In the third place, I observe, therefore, that the divine sover- 
eignty is a more certain basis of calculation of success in efforts to - 
promote religion, than any thing else is. This might be presented as an 
anference from what has been said, for if we can depend neither on 
the power, nor the willingness of man, then we have no other basis of 
hope than in God. But I choose to present it as a separate argument, 
It will thus be a step towards a just conclusion, as well as corroborate 
what has been said. LIobserve, then, that you can make no certain 
calculation on any thing else. This is true in all other things, and it 
is true also in religion. You cannot calculate with absolute certainty 
on a continuance of even what are called the laws of nature—the most 
fixed things of which we have any knowledge—for God has power at 
any moment to change them. The statesman cannot calculate with 
certainty how men will act in given circumstances, familiar as he may 
be with the records of the past ;—for the past has not been observed 
with sufficient care, and to sufficient extent ; the motives of men have 
not been sufficiently understood; the lessons which history might 
teach are not well enough learned ;—or the will, and passions, and 
—— of men come in as a disturbing cause, and disappoint all 

is sagacious plans and prophecyings—for who can with certainty es- 
timate the power of the human will and human passions as a disturbing 
cause in the execution of his schemes of policy, any more than the 
mariner can estimate the power of the whirlwind and the tempest in 
disturbing his voyage? You cannot calculate with — on the re- 
turn of a richly freighted ship from a distant port, or on a harvest, or 
on the success of any enterprize—for a thousand disturbing causes 
come in, which you cannot forsee, to frustrate your plans. Health may 
fail, or a blight may come over your fields, or the locust may devour, 
or the palmer worm may consume what he has left, or the wind may 
blow from some unforseen quarter, or pirates may swarm on the deep, 
and all your calculations shall fail. So it is in doing good, and 
cially in the effort to convert a sinner from the error of his way, and to 
promote religion in the world, there is nothing in man that can be 
a basis of certain calculation and of hope. The sinner has a con- 
science ;—but you are by no means certain that he will allow it to per- 
form its proper functions as the vicegerent of God. He may silence 
its reproofs by direct effort ; he may pervert its decisions by bad phi- 
losophy or theology ; or he may indulge in sin till it is seared as with a 
hotiron. He has an understanding;—but you are by no means certain 
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that it will be allowed to perform its just offices. It may be blinded 
in its views; perverted in its judgments; or directly resisted by the 
will when it would lead the soul to God. He has a heart ;—but you 
have no security that it will love right things, or that all its affections 
will not be perverse and ruinous. You have no basis of calculation 
that when you present a holy object to the human heart it will be loved ; 
none that when the most vile and debasing is presented the affections 
will not cling and cluster around it. The sinner has a will ;—but in 
religion its decisions are more likely to be wrong than right; they will 
be certainly wrong, we think, unless the grace of God shall incline to 
that which is good. The sinner has great interests at stake, and he 
was so made by his Creator as to be fitted to act in view of them, but 
you have no evidence that he will do it. He is more likely to seek a 
gilded bauble than the diadem of glory ; and the most worthless gew- 
gaw, or withering night-shade, this side the grave, has more attractions 
in his eye, than the infinite riches and the crown incorruptible beyond. 
If you make a calculation that the sinner will of his own accord suffer 
the powers of his understanding, and heart, and will, to act in accor- 
dance with their lofty nature, and to lead him to God, you will certain- 
ly be disappointed. The experience of the world is against you. 
theseade and millions, and hundreds of millions, have lived and died 
impenitent under all the solemn truths and appeals which you can 
bring to bear on their hearts, and you have no truth and no power of 
argume:.t which has not been tried in vain countless numbers of times. 

ut how can the sovereign power of God be made the basis of cal- 
culation of success in efforts to do good? _I answer, (1) none of the 
causes which defeat your plans will affect his. No tempest shall howl 
from an unforseen quarter to frustrate his purposes ; no blight or mil- 
dew shall disappoint his hopes; no obduracy of the human heart, or 
perverseness of the will, can operate as a disturbing cause to his plans ; 
no loss of health, or life, or change of times, can stay the execution of 
his fixed schemes. I answer, (2) God has purposes of mercy about 
the salvation of man which can be a basis of calculation. He had at 
Corinth ; he has in reference to every age, and to every land. He 
meant that the gates of hell shall never prevail against his church ; 
he said that his “ word should not return to him void;” he has solemn- 
ly sworn that to him “shall every knee bow and every tongue con- 
fess.” The Savior said, “other sheep have I which are not of this 
fold, them also I must bring, and they shall hear my voice ;” (John x: 
16.) and there are those who were “ chosen in Christ before the founda- 


tion of the world, that they should be holy and without blame before 
him in love ; being predestinated to the adoption of children by Jesus 
Christ to himself according to the good pleasure of his will,” (Eph. i: 
4, 4.) and nothing can prevent their being brought into the kingdom. 
I answer, (3) the purposes of God are those which contemplate the 


a of those who shall be saved, in connexion with appropriate 


human efforts, and especially the preaching of the gospel. It is not by 
the exertion of independent power; it is not by miracles ; it is in con- 
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nexion with the use of means adapted to the end. And though some 
may be saved by means and influences which we cannot trace, yet the 
great law is, that it is in connexion with appropriate efforts that men 
are to be saved. Beyond those efforts, there is no certain basis of cal- 
culation in regard to the salvation of men. Within them, it is limited 
to the sovereign purpose of God, and were there no such ary those 
efforts onaite in vain. That purpose lies deep in the Eternal Mind. 
It has lain there undisturbed from the infinite past. It has been unchang- 
ed as suns have risen and set; as kingdoms have been founded and 
fallen ; as human schemes have been formed, modified, and abandoned; 
as stars have been created and have disappeared. In all these revolu. 
tions the mind of God about human a has _— a 
any new purpose, without any change of place, without any tenden 
to "ns die abandoned or ofeated, “He doeth according to hy 
pleasure in the army of heaven and yg inhabitants of the earth, 
and none can stay his hand or say unto him what doest thou.” Dan. 
iv: 35. “Iam God,” says he, “ and there is none like me; declar- 
ing the end from the beginning, and from ancient times the things that 
are yet to be done, saying, MY COUNSIL SHALL STAND, AND I WIIL DO ALL 
MY PLEASURE.” Isa. xlvi: 10. It is that immutable counsel which 
constitutes all the basis of calculation for success in doing good in this 
lost world. And that is enough. What more desirable basis of cal- 
culation can there be, than the unchanging purpose of an infinitely 
benevolent God? 

IV. There is a fourth consideration to which I shall just advert, 
though the time will not allow me to do the justice to it which I could 
desire. It is, that the actual exercise of that sovereignty is such as to 
be an encouragement to effort. In the case of the apostle Paul at 
Corinth, guilty and wicked as that city was, his success there was such 
as was fitted to lead him to rely more and more on the sovereign pur- 
pose of God to save men. The same was true elsewhere. No man 
probably ever went forth to an important enterprize under a more 
abiding conviction of the truth of the doctrine of divine sovereignty 
than did the apostle Paul. “Ihave planted,” said he, “ and Apollos 
watered, but God gave the increase. So neither is he that planteth 
any thing, nor he that watereth, but God that giveth the increase.” 
1 Cor. i: 6.8. “I labored more abundantly than they all, yet not I, 
but the grace of God that was with me.” 1 Cor. xv: 10. So the 
preservation of the church in dark periods; the revivals of religion 
which have attended the preaching of the gospel ; the success which 
has attended every well formed plan for doing good, all show how 
much encouragement there is in these efforts to depend on the sover- 
eign mercy of God. Paul himself was arrested when there was no 
human basis of calculation that would cheer the hearts of a bleeding 
church that the great persecutor would be converted ; and in thou- 
sands of similar instances, the infidel chieftain, the persecutor, the 
scoffer, the profane, the man proud in philosophy and confident in his 
own righteousness, the man educated, as Paul was, for a different pur- 
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, and with a different plan of life, has been suddenly arrested, 
Pmbled, changed by a power which he neither could, nor would then 
resist, and made to preach that Savior which he had before persecuted. 
So, too, in the darkest period in the history of the church, clouds have 
been cleared away ; divisions have been healed ; the fires of persecu- 
tion have been put out ; kingdoms and men that have opposed the gos- 
pel have been destroyed by a sovereign God in a manner which no 
human calculation could have foretold, and in such a manner that it 
was seen that it was directly by the finger of the Almighty. 

But what I wished particularly to say, was, that the success attend- 
ing efforts to do good which actually occurs, is just such as to lead men 
to recognize their dependance, and to trace all to the interposition of a 
sovereign God. Now, the preacher labors for years apparently in vain, 
and his message seems like seed scattered on hard rocks ; then, the soil 
seems to be made mellow by some invisible influence and every word 
takes effect ; now, all his arguments, and appeals, and instructions, are 
disregarded alike by the aged and the young ; then, truth so simple as 
to appear adapted to children, has power to arrest the man of age, and 
wisdom, and experience, and learning, and turn him to God; now, a 
whole congregation sit unmoved under an argument of truth ; then, all 
are bowed down under the same truth as a forest bends before the 
mighty wind ; and now,while the mass are unconcerned, the arrow shot 
at a venture reaches the heart of some poor sinner that came with no 
special preparation, and, wounded, and writhing with ish, he comes 
to God for help. All this is the work of a sovereign ;—our en- 
couragement to effort ; our —— for his agency ; our demonstra~ 
tion of the truth of the great doctrines of grace ; and the stay of our 
souls when we seem to labor in vain, and to spend our stre for 
nought. And I presume that every minister of the gospel when he 
looks back on his ministry to learn from the past what are the real 
grounds of his encouragement in his work, looks instinctively to such 
manifestations of the power of a sovereign God.—The argument which 
I designed to submit is now before you. Among the lessons which it 
teaches are the following. 

1. The true nature of the simer’s dependance on God. All men 
are ready philosophically to admit that they are dependent on their 
Creator, but this doctrine is so held as to produce no practical effect 
- onthe mind. The sinner will admit that he is dependent for life, and 
health, and reason, and strength, and favorable junctures for the prose~ 
cution of his plans, as all men are. In common with all the race, also, 
he is dependent on God for the offer of mercy, and the knowl that 
there is a way of salvation, and for the arrangements which has 
made, and which were beyond the power of man. But the point of 
most immediate interest in this matter is, that he is dependent on God 
to do what he could himself do, but will not do ; what he is under the 
most sacred obligation to accomplish, but what, such is his determined 
wickedness, he never will accomplish. He is dependent on his Maker 
for a disposition to love him ; to attend to his own interests; to feel 
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feel compunctions of guilt where he hasdone wrong ; to take one step in 
securing his own salvation. In a matter of the plainest obligation, 
and where the power is ample, he will never think a right thought, or 
have a right feeling, or be influenced by a right motive to all eternity, 
unless he is led to it by a God whom he hates, and whose agency he 
scorns and rejects. And hence, 

2. We may see the nature of human wickedness. It is.so deep in 
the soul; so fixed and determined in its character, that man never will 
be or can be led to do right without the intervention of the mighty pow- 
er of God. There are no human means that will overcome it. There 
is no power of ae or persuasion ; no regard to his own real hap- . 
piness in this world, or to his immortal destiny in the next ; no plead- 
ings of affection, that will induce the sinner to break off from his sins, 
and return to his Maker. Man is endowed with an unde ing, 
but in religion he will not follow its dictates; he has a conscience, but 
he resists its decisions and promptings ; he has a will, but it is perverse 
and obstinate ; he is capable of affection, but his heart is attached to 
improper things, and he will not love his Maker; he has interests of 
infinite value at stake, but he will not think of them or regard them ; 
he is going to hell, and will not be warned to avoid it; he _— go 
to heaven, but there is nothing that will induce him to seek its glories. 


The simple reason for this conduct, so strange—so passin — 
is, the wickedness of the heart. And that wickedness is no slight 


matter which will lead an immortal soul thus to make itself everlast- 
ingly wretched ; and which resists all the arguments and appeals, which 
even God can place before the mind, rather than forsake it. 

3. We see what is the prospect about the salvation of the sinner. 
The whole question is lodged in the bosom of a sovereign God ; andit 
will be just as he decides. If an influence descends from heaven you 
will be saved. If not, you will not be. There is no other power to 
save men; and we frankly and most kindly say to you, one and all, 
that our hope of your conversion is not in any native tendency to good- 
ness which we believe you to , or any inclination which you 
have to do right, or any belief that you will of yourselves ever be any 
more Seqent to attend to your salvation than you are now. Nor isit in 
any expectation that appeals can be made to your understanding, or 
conscience, or heart, or will, or self-interest, that will induce you of 
yourselves to come to God. We have learned not to preach 
with any such vain and illusive expectation as that. Our hope is in 
that sovereign God who by his own power converted Saul of Toms; 
and Augustine, and Bunyan, and John Newton, and Col. Gardner, and 
all the infidels, and scoffers, and gay triflers, who have ever gone to 
glory, or are on their way ; and we believe the question of your salva- 
tion is — solely in the bosom of that sovereign. Mysterious se- 
cret ! ged and buried there in a heart into which no mortal looks 
and which no mortal controls!’ Dread Sovereign! The destiny of all 
hangs on thee! If so, then, : 
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4, We see where our encouragement lies—how ministers should — 
reach, and how christians should labor for the salvation of their fel- 

= men. We should not be discouraged. We should not feel that. 
sin will finally prevail. We should not fear that a torn and bleadi 
church will be extinct. We should not feel that wickedness is to tni- 
umph in the earth, nor that all that are now wicked will go down to 
hell. Every thing may seem to dishearten us. In our spheres of labor 
there may be all the embarrassments that opposed the gospel when 
first preached. There may be all the prejudice that led the Jews to 
reject it; all the love of gain that opposed it at Ephesus; all the pride 
of philosophy that met it at Athens ; and all the profligacy adapted to 
sicken the soul of the Apostle at Corinth, but there is the same God to 
carry forward the triumphs of the gospel ; and in reference to a wick- 
ed world we may hear him say, “Be not afraid, forI am with thee, 
speak and hold not thy peace ;” and is it fancy or the faith of fanati- 
cism that seems to hear him say to each minister and each christian, 
‘‘no man shall set on thee to hurt thee ; for I have much people in this 
city?’ Inthe great work in which we are engaged let us then direct 
our eyes and our hearts to the Great Sovereign to whose mercy are to 
be traced all our own hopes of salvation. There are things which 
man cannot perform in the matter of religion ; thereare things which, 
though he might perform them he will not ; there is no certain basis of 
pre. in our appeals to the understandings or the hearts of men, 
but there is in the plans of divine sovereignty, and our own experience 
has taught us so. The world is wicked. Our friends are unconcern- 
ed about their salvation. Our kindred, and partners, and parents, and 
children, are regardless of their welfare in the future world, and noth- 
ing arouses them to ask the way to life. Whither shall we go? Where 
shall we look for help? Where can we find a solid rock of hope in 
our efforts? In the hope that God will mercifully interpose where we 
have no power, and that he will diffuse joy through our souls by their 
conversion when our hearts are ready to sink within us. Our place is 
at the feet of that Great Sovereign where we found mercy for our own 
souls—and there let us lie and plead, with strong crying and tears, in 
behalf of Zion, until “ the righteousness thereof go forth as brightness 
and the salvation thereof as a lamp that burneth.” 

5. Finally, my brethren in the ministry will recognize in the doctrine 
of this discourse nothing but what has come home a thousand times 
with peace and consolation to their own hearts. In the hours of our 
sadness and despondency—and they are many—when we feel that our 
preaching does good to no one, and that the word of truth seems to 
fall on the hard rock—we have had no where else to look for encou- 
ragement but to the high purposes of the God whom we serve. Then 
we have felt, that however man might receive the m e, all is fixed 
and certain with Him who has called us into the ministry. t though 
the purpose be concealed from us, and we have no power to penetrate 
the secret counsels in JeHovan’s mind; what though in our efforts we 


could not tell which would prosper whether this or that; and what 
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though we had no power to move the Eternal Arm to rescue the soul 
from death, yet our souls have been stayed with. the unshaken belief 
that God means to save men, and that those “ whom he has ordained 
- to eternal life” will believe. Then God has blessed us. When we 
have felt this truth most deeply, then we were most strong, and most 
blessed. The soul never feels it so much as in the thrilling scenes of 
a revival of religion ; and men never preach with so much power and 
so much success, as when they lie low before God, and feel that the 
whole question respecting the salvation of their hearersis lodged with him. 
Then mighty obstacles yield ; “ the mountains and hills are made low, 
and the rough places plain. The glory of the Lord is revealed, and . 
all flesh see it pare In the great work to which God has call- 
ed us in the field which he has appointed us to occupy; amidst all 
the obstacles which we have to meet from the love of gain, the preva- 
lence of unbelief, the self-confidence of philosophy, the gaiety, the 
fashon, and the vanity of the world ; and in all the obstructions which 
we may ever meet from the opposition of erring brethren, our hope of 
success is in the sovereign power of God. If our counsels and plans 
are formed with confidence in Him they will not fail ; if resting on our 
own wisdom and strength, we shall find them again, as we have often 
found them to our sorrow, formed in vain. 





